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No Peace for Asia 


Mr. Core: Our topic, ““No Peace 
Asia,” deals with the Asiatic coun- 
ss bordering the Pacific. War or 
jor disturbances are raging. Why? 
One answer is that the old concep- 
n of empire is doomed. When the 
traints of war were removed, 
re was an explosion of national- 
1. The Dutch Indies were and are 
turmoil; the French are fighting a 
ing battle in Indo-China; and the 
tish are enjoying an uneasy peace 
Malaya. In China the National- 
y and the Communists are locked 
a struggle. 

Kerner, what is your view of the 
lation? 

Mr. Kerner: As yet there is no 
ce treaty with Japan. There are 
putes as to whether this treaty 
uld be formulated by the Big 
ar or by the eleven powers which 
ght Japan. There are disputes be- 
‘en the United States and the So- 
t Union over Korea, over Man- 
ria, and over China in general. 
Mr. Core: Taylor, what is the 
jation in China as you see it? 
Mr. Taytor: The Communists 
i the Nationalist government have 
n fighting for twenty years, and 
ir struggle has been one which has 
n of international as well as do- 
stic concern. The issues they 
iggle over are mainly Chinese in 
zin, but China has never been able 
separate her domestic affairs (at 


* 


least in the last hundred years) from 
those of all other powers. We are 
highly involved in this issue because 
of our relation not only with China 
but also with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Core: Another source of 
trouble in Asia is to be found in 
the southeastern area, where the 
Dutch are fighting the Indonesians. 
The failure of the United Nations to 
stop this colonial war has developed 
into a very bad situation. The French 
are fighting in Indo-China what ap- 
pears to be a losing battle, and a 
nasty situation is developing in the 
Philippines as a result of the conflict 
between landlord and peasant. 

Mr. Kerner: All this fighting in 
Asia is not just the result of this last 
war or of the period between the last 
two wars or of the imperialistic phase 
which took place for a hundred years 
before the first World War. After all, 
a good deal of the difficulty, trouble, 
disorder, and conflict of the future in 
Asia will come out of the fact that 
Asia is changing from an ancient or 
medieval structure of society to a 
modern one. 

Mr. Cote: Let us see if we can put 
our finger first on some of the basic 
factors of this conflict in Asia. If we 
can solve a few of the basic prob- 
lems, perhaps the log jam will break. 

First of all, the China problem, 
What is the answer? 

Mr. Taytor: I cannot give you 
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the answer, but I can certainly con- 
fuse you. I agree with Kerner that 
these problems are not new. One al- 
most wishes that they were. 

The most basic problem of all, I 
suppose, is the impact of the modern 
industrial world upon the old agrari- 
an society of China. That is the really 
basic thing. We have to remember 
that capitalism itself is revolutionary 
in China. In its modern form the 
struggle of China to take its place in 
the world is expressed in the struggle 
between the National government 
and the Communists. For the short 
period of the recent war, these two 
fought together against the Japanese. 
Immediately after the war, the strug- 
gle opened up again. We made, it 
seems to me, a very worth-while 
effort to remove in China a possible 
area of conflict with the Soviet Union 
under the directive of December 15, 
1945, when General Marshall first 
went to China. I think that we should 
continue that effort, and it seems 
that we are trying exactly to do that.’ 


«President Truman’s statement on 
China, of December 15, 1945, said: 


“The government of the United States 
holds that peace and prosperity of the 
world in this new and unexplored era 
ahead depend upon the ability of the 
sovereign nations to combine for collec- 
tive security in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

“Tt is the firm belief of this government 
that a strong, united and democratic 
China is of the utmost importance to the 
success of this United Nations Organi- 
zation and for world peace. A China disor- 
ganized and divided either by foreign ag- 
gression, such as that undertaken by the 
Japanese, or by violent internal strife, is 
an undermining influence to world stabil- 
ity and peace, now and in the future. 

“The United States government has 


In order to do anything effective’ 
in China, it appears that we have to 
find friends. And one of the big basic 
things that changed during the last 
conflict was the position of those 
groups in China which were former] 
very friendly to the United States. 


long subscribed to the principle that the 
management of internal affairs is the re~ 
sponsibility of the peoples of the sovereign: 
nations. Events of this century, however, 
would indicate that a breach of peace 
anywhere in the world threatens the peace 
of the entire world. It is thus in the most! 
vital interest of the United States and z 
the United Nations that the people of 
China overlook no opportunity to adjust 
their internal differences promptly b 
methods of peaceful negotiation. 


of hostilities be arranged between the 
armies of the national government and 
the Chinese Communists and other dissi 
dent Chinese armed forces for the purpose 
of completing the return of all China te 
effective Chinese control, including the 
immediate evacuation of the Japanese 
forces. (2) That a national conference off 
representatives of major political ele-§ 
ments be arranged to develop an early 
solution to the present internal strife—ay 
solution which will bring about the uni 
fication of China. 
“The United States and the other 
United Nations have recognized the pres: 
ent national government of the Republi¢ 
of China as the only legal government in 
China. It is the proper instrument t 
achieve the objective of a unified China 
“The United States and the Uni 
Kingdom by the Cairo declaration in 1g 


lics by adhering to the Potsdam declar: i 
tion of last July and by the Sino-Soviet 
treaty and agreements of August, 1946, 


China, including the return of Manchuria 
to Chinese control. These agreements werej} 
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Mr. Core: And they are not 
iendly now? 

Mr. Tay tor: They are very am- 
ivalent, I would say. I am thinking 
articularly of what one might call 
1e middle class—the men who were 
uilding up the modern side of 


ade with the national government of the 
epublic of China. 

“In continuation of the constant and 
ose collaboration with the national gov- 
nment of the Republic of China in the 
‘osecution of this war, in consonance 
ith the Potsdam declaration, and to re- 
ove possibility of Japanese influence re- 
aining in China, the United States has 
sumed a definite obligation in the dis- 
mament and evacuation of the Japanese 
oops. Accordingly the United States has 
sen assisting and will continue to assist 
e national government of the Republic 
China in effecting the disarmament and 
‘acuation of Japanese troops in the lib- 
ated areas. The United States Marines 
e in North China for that purpose. 
“The United States recognizes and will 
ntinue to recognize the national govern- 
ent of China and co-operate with it in 
ternational affairs and specifically in 
minating Japanese influence from 
tina. The United States is convinced 
at a prompt arrangement for a cessa- 
in of hostilities is essential to the effec- 
re achievement of this end. United 
ates support will not extend to United 
ates military intervention to influence 
2 course of any Chinese internal strife. 
“The United States has already been 
mpelled to pay a great price to restore 
+ peace which was first broken by Japa- 
se aggression in Manchuria. The main- 
ance of peace in the Pacific may be 
ypardized, if not frustrated, unless 
»anese influence in China is wholly re- 
tved and unless China takes her place 
va unified democratic and peaceful na- 
n. This is the purpose of the mainte- 
nce for the time being of United States 
tary and naval forces in China. 


Chinese society before the war. I am 
thinking of these men because one of 
the terrible and devastating effects of 
the war was to destroy, to a very 
large degree, their whole economic 
basis. As you know, most of the in- 
dustry in Shanghai—and most of 


“The United States is cognizant that 
the present national government of 
China is a ‘one-party government’ and 
believes that peace, unity and demo- 
cratic reform in China will be furthered 
if the basis of this government is broad- 
ened to include other political elements in 
the country. Hence, the United States 
strongly advocates that the national con- 
ference of representatives of major politi- 
cal elements in the country agree upon ar- 
rangements which would give those ele- 
ments a fair and effective representation 
in the Chinese national government. It is 
recognized that this would require modi- 
fication of the one-party ‘political tute- 
lage’ established as an interim arrange- 
ment in the progress of the nation toward 
democracy by the father of the Chinese 
republic, Doctor Sun Yat-sen. 

“The existence of autonomous armies 
such as that of the Communist Army is 
inconsistent with, and actually makes im- 
possible, political unity in China. With 
the institution of a broadly representative 
government, autonomous armies should 
be eliminated as such and all armed forces 
in China integrated effectively into the 
Chinese National Army. 

“Tn line with its often expressed views 
regarding self-determination, the United 
States government considers that the de- 
tailed steps necessary to the achievement 
of political unity in China must be worked 
out by the Chinese themselves and that- 
intervention by any foreign government 
in these matters would be inappropriate. 
The United States government feels, how- 
ever, that China has a clear responsibility 
to the other United Nations to eliminate 
armed conflict within its territory as con- 
stituting a threat to world stability and 
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Chinese industry was in Shanghai— 
was destroyed. The communications 
were destroyed. The Chinese are 
having a terrible time trying to get 
back on their feet. This group, which 
before the war was very largely pro- 
American, may or may not today be 
pro-American. However, it does not 
have the power, the economic power 
or the military power, to make any 
decisive difference in Chinese politics 
today. 


Consequently, we are presented 
with this fact: The National govern- 
ment, which is the government we 
support and wish to continue sup- 
porting, is in difficulties. Chiang Kai- 

shek has to rely now mainly upon the 
oldest, the most unchanging part of 
Chins“sthe agrarian. He no longer 
has the weapons that he had before 
the war. Even if he were the most 
democratic man in the world, even if 
he wished to make the most radical 
changes in China, it would still be 
impossible for him to do so very rap- 
idly, and that is a source of many of 
our difficulties. That is why General 
Marshall and General Wedemeyer, 
in their public statements on China, 
in spite of their obvious attitude 
toward the Communists, still seemed 
to stress the difficulties of the Nation- 
al government rather than the Com- 


peace—a responsibility which is shared by 
the national government and all Chinese 
political and military groups. 


“As China moves toward peace and 
unity along the lines described above, the 
United States would be prepared to assist 
the national government in every reason- 
able way to rehabilitate the country, im- 
prove the agrarian and industrial econo- 
my, and establish a military.organization 
capable of discharging China’s national 


munists. It is with the National gov 
ernment that we have to deal. 

Mr. Cote: Just how communisti 
are these Chinese Communists who 
we hear so much about? 

Mr. Taytor: I do not think tha 
there is any problem on that level 
The Chinese Communists, in th 
first place, claim that they are com 
munists. General Marshall in hi 
statement pointed out that they stat 
that they are Marxists. He als 
pointed out how ruthless they ar 
that is, the extremists among them 
in achieving any objective they wis 
to achieve. 

Secondly, it is very easy to dem 
onstrate that the Chinese Commu 
nists have followed every twist an 
turn of Soviet policy during the las 
twenty years, one of the most ob 
vious examples, of course, being th 
turn to the United Front in 1935. O 
course, I am not claiming (this is 
very important point) that the sev- 
enty or eighty million people they 
claim to rule in China are Commu- 
nists. I do not know how many mem- 
bers of the party there are, but say 
two or three thousand—a politically 
well-indoctrinated Communist army. 
The question does not arise as to 
whether they are agrarian reformers. 
They are. But if they are agrarian re- 


and international responsibilities for the 
maintenance of peace and order. 

“Tn furtherance of such assistance, it 
would be prepared to give favorable con- 
sideration to Chinese requests for credi 
and loans under reasonable conditions for 
projects which would contribute towar 
the development of a healthy economy 
throughout China and healthy trade q 
lations between China and the Unit 
States.” ‘ 
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formers today, it is merely because it 
happens to be the party line for the 
time being. 

Mr. Core: Do you think that 
force alone can defeat the Chinese 
Communists? 

Mr. Taytor: We have no less an 
authority than General Wedemeyer, 
in a recent statement, for the view 
that force alone cannot destroy com- 
munism in China! You may very 
well ask, “What can?” The answer, 
if we take Wedemeyer’s statement 
again, is that force plus considerable 
reform and a new political and social 
program on the part of the National 
government is the answer to commu- 
nism in China. 

Mr. Cote: As a part of the over- 
all Asiatic picture, we must not ig- 
nore the colonial issue. There is no 
doubt at all but that the Westerniza- 
tion of southeastern Asia has speeded 
up very greatly the desire for inde- 
pendence, but it is an old cry. It is 
not something that has just come on 
in the last years. For certainly more 
than a generation, native leaders in 
Java, Sumatra, and Indo-China have 
been demanding independence. Then 
with the war, or the propaganda lead- 
ing up to the war, Japan’s slogan, 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” America’s 
act in freeing the Philippines, and, I 
think perhaps even more, the memo- 
ries of the old glories of the time when 
the Malays were free—all have 
added to this demand for their own 
government. 

But there are a good many ob- 
stacles in the way of granting them 
their freedom. The overpopulation of 
Java, for instance; the very high per- 
centage of illiteracy; thelack of capital 
to support the huge population; and 
then the fundamental lack of unity— 


difference in race, in religion—a 
conspire to defeat the native aspir 

tions. Then one comes to the situ 

tion in the Malay States. Anyon 
who can solve that situation is ce 

tainly a Solomon, for there the Chi 
nese almost equal the Malays i 

numbers, and between the two ther 
is no unity of thought or unity o 
action. No Malay sultan would, for ¢ 
moment, agree to give equal rights tc 
the Chinese, and no great number o 
the Chinese would tolerate being 
brought under native rule. Asa resul: 
of all this, Great Britain may con. 
tinue to govern for a time, but ] 
think that it is just a question of how 
long. The outbreak will be severe anc 
not very long delayed. 

The other colonial powers are al. 
ready close to the end of their rule in 
Asia. But what will follow? 

We might discuss the serious 
threat to the new Philippines. 
brought about in part by landlord 
exploitation and the consequent tac 
or farmer rebellion. Freedom does not 
necessarily mean peace for the colo. 
nies. 

Mr. Kerner: No, it does not. 
General MacArthur made the state- 
ment that Japan would either be a 
springboard for war or a bulwark of 
peace. I assume that we might inter- 
pret this to mean that if the powers 
which fought Japan agreed upon a 
peace, Japan might become a bul- 
wark of peace. Otherwise, Japan 
would become a springboard for war. 
If the powers which fought Japan 
disagree and quarrel among them- 
selves, the Japanese will have a gold- 
en opportunity to play one off against 
the other. 

It is the same with the Germans 
in Europe. If the powers which fought 
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Germany disagree, the Germans will 
have a golden opportunity again to 
play one off against the other. The 
result is that in five, ten, fifteen years 
the question may well be asked, 
“Who won the second World War?” 

Mr. Taytor: In that connection 
there are many people who feel that 
the Japanese might have a better 
chance for leadership in Asia now 
that they have had their militarists 
removed than they had before the 
war. 

I do not know how you feel about 
it, Cole, but it seems to me that the 
Japanese are, and can be, in as good 
a position—a much better position, I 
would say—to compete with India 
and the Philippines and China for 
leadership in Asia now than they 
were before the war. 

Mr. Cote: Perhaps even better if 
they have learned their lesson. 

ee Taytor: Yes. The question 

“What are we up to there?” Are 
we after a peaceful occupation of 
Japan, or are we after a peaceful 
Japan? If we are after a peaceful oc- 
cupation, which we seem to be get- 
ting, there may not be a very great 
change. If we are after a peaceful 
Japan, however, we have to make 
considerable changes in Japan, and 
today there are many people who 
feel that the Japanese may not nec- 
essarily turn to us with good will. 
They may be playing for time, trying 
to get rid of us. When they have got- 
ten rid of us, they can play us off 
against the Soviet Union, and they 
may even possibly turn toward the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Cote: In other words, you 
would agree with those columnists 
who say that Japan may be playing 
America for a sucker? 


Mr. Taytor: I would not put it 
in such forceful language, but I 
would certainly argue that the people 
who used to rule Japan are today still 
in a very strong position, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the militarists— 
and they are watching and waiting. 


Mr. Kerner: In a way I suppose 
we might say that the question is, or 
may be in ten or fifteen years, “Who 
won the second World War?” 


Mr. Taytor: It might very well 
be that. 


Mr. Core: Coming to the ques- 
tion of the Russian policy and objec- 
tive in Asia, I suppose that what hap- 
pens here depends very much on 
what the Russians want to do. What 
about it? 


Mr. Kerner: That is a pretty 
large order. The point involved is 
this: The economic center of Russia 
has been moving eastward, and it is 
just about in the Urals today, and 
with the next two or three five-year 
plans it is expected to be found en- 
tirely in Siberia. 

Siberia has about 80 per cent of 
the energy resources of the entire So- 
viet Union—naming these energy re- 
sources as coal, shale, oil, turf, gas, 
wood, and water power. It has other 
immense resources for wheat cultiva- 
tion and an immense growth of forest. 
The result of this shift of the eco- 
nomic center of gravity of Russia 
from European Russia to Asiatic 
Russia will mean that Russian for- 
eign policy will have more emphasis 
on Asia, will become more Asiatic. 

At the meeting of the United Na- 
tions on October 29, 1946, Foreign 
Minister Molotov challenged us toa 
peaceful competition of states and so- 
cial systems. 
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Mr. Cote: Just what do you think 
that means? 


Mr. Kerner: That may mean 
just as peaceful or just as unpeaceful 
as we and the Russians will make it. 
And that would mean, of course, in 
Asia the advance of ideas which have 
emanated from the Soviet Union. 
The question is whether or not these 
ideas are those involved in national 
security or in world revolution. From 
the point of view of security, access to 
the sea, much that they have de- 
manded and received in the Confer- 
ence of Yalta and in the treaty with 
China, fits into the security of Russia 
and the access of Russia to the 
Pacific. 


Mr. Taytor: I should like to get 
Kerner’s reaction to this: I quite 
agree with him that the Soviet Union 
has shifted a great deal of its power to 
Siberia; and Siberia, of course, was 
not damaged during the war, which is 
a very important fact. It is one of the 
great industrial centers of the Far 
East today. Now, if we fit in what he 
was saying about the Soviet Union 
with what we were saying about 
China a little while before, would he 
agree that the real prize in that part 
of the world is Manchuria—that 
Manchuria is essential for the de- 
velopment of China? One might ar- 
gue that Manchuria is, from the Rus- 
sian point of view, “essential for the 
security of the Soviet Union” and 
that today the Soviet Union is in a 
much stronger position in that part 
of the world than Russia under the 
czars ever was or ever could hope to 
be. So that in this question of China, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Japan, and the whole question of 
peace in Asia, do we not come right 


down to Manchuria as the thir 
around which we are all pivoting? 

Mr. Kerner: think that you a1 
right, and I believe, also, that it 
not necessary for us to say thé 
Manchuria is lost to China if Russi 
obeys or carries out the treaty a 
rangements thus far made. On th 
other hand, it may be said, and 
has been hinted, that we hold Japa 
as a counter. 

Mr. Taytor: Yes, I know thz 
that view has been taken. But yo 
said that we should not take the vier 
that Manchuria has been lost if th 
Russians keep to their treaty oblige 
tions. Do you think that they ar 
keeping those obligations in Daire 
at the present moment? 

Mr. Kerner: I would not say sc 
but the Russians claim that, prior t 
the signing of a peace treaty wit 
Japan, the regulations on the navz 
base of Port Arthur cover the ar 
rangements with regard to Dairen. 

Mr. Taytor: So the picture a 
you see it, then, is now one in whicl 
we are probably playing for position— 
possibly with this treaty which ha 
already been signed? 

Mr. Kerner: Possibly. 

Mr. Taytor: So that the continu 
ation of chaos may possibly be to thi 
interest of certain people. And wouk 
you agree that one of the roles of th 
Chinese Communists today has beer 
to keep our attention riveted ot 
southern and central China, and o1 
the National government of China 
while the real prize of Manchuri: 
was being gradually eaten up by « 
process of attrition in the north? 

Mr. Kerner: I would agree witl 
that. 

Mr. Core: Under the circum. 
stances what should America do: 


ould we pull out of Asia? Should 
: pull out of China? There are those 
10 say that we will get more for our 
oney in Europe. You know we have 
st canceled the five-hundred-mil- 
habe loan to China. What 
out our stake in China? 


Mr. Taytor: I do not think that 
ve canceling of the loan necessarily 
dicates that our policymakers think 
fat we will get more for our money 
Europe. That, of course, was part 
Marshall’s bargaining position 
ith the Chinese government. 
In answer to your question, 
*hould we pull out of Asia?” my 
iswer is definitely “No.” It is ab- 
lutely impossible. We cannot pull 
it of Asia. We have never even 
‘ed to pull out of Asia for over a 
ntury, and we certainly should not 
art now. The stakes are too big. 
ad the stakes are not, in my mind, 
e old four hundred million cus- 
mers, the four hundred million 
,osts. The stakes today are political 
id strategic, coming back to my 
int about Manchuria—and those 
akes are very high ones. 
Now the question is, of course, if 
2 do not pull out, how we are to stay 
, and what we are to do about it. 
nd here I would argue very strongly 
at we should find friends in China. 
rere are men there, there are groups 
ere, that we can support with our 
ywer. We should go in for a policy 
what one might call “limited lia- 
lity.” We cannot throw everything 
> have into Asia, but we should 
row quite a deal, and it should be 
nditional. It should be an applica- 
yn to China of the Marshall Plan. 
st the Chinese draw up their own 
an, and let us discuss it with them, 
id on those conditions let us go in 
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with them—when I say “the Chi- 
nese,”’ I mean the National govern- 
ment—and let us give the National 
government support on that basis. 

Mr. Cote: You think that if they 
had a reform program, it might lead 
to the collapse of the Communist 
movement? 

Mr. Tay or: I think that it is 
quite possible that the Chinese Com- 
munists could be, to all intents and 
purposes, emasculated if we followed 
the policy which Wedemeyer and 
Marshall have suggested—that is, a 
policy of force, if necessary, but po- 
litical and social reform as the top 
priority. And under those conditions 
I think that it is possible to do what 
was done, and has been done, in 
other places. The whole problem of 
communism can be solved. 

Mr. Kerner: You believe, then, 
that America can successfully operate 
a policy of containment of Russian 
aggression based on a limited lia- 
bility? Is that what I understood you 
to say? 

Mr. Taytor: I do not think that 
there is any choice. The resources of 
this country are not absolutely un- 
limited, and we have to make choices. 
Our liabilities have to be limited. In 
other words, it depends on what the 
Russians do. 

But what I would like to see much 
more is a positive policy upon our 
side. I do not like this word ‘‘con- 
tainment.” It seems to me that it is 
quite possible that the Russians could 
go a long way toward defeating us 
without even firing a shot. 

Mr. Cote: How so? 

Mr. Taytor: Let us look at it this 
way: Suppose we build up huge 
armies and navies and air forces and 
so on—and perhaps we should. But 


ah eS . Tif 
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we put our money into that. If I were 
the Russian General Staff, then I 


would put my money into something | 


else. I would put it into the spread of 
revolution. As Wedemeyer himself 
points out, you cannot stop ideas 
with force alone. 

The more the world comes under 
the controlled economies of the Rus- 
sian variety, or of any variety, then 
the harder it is for our kind of society 
to survive. When our businessmen 
have to deal with controlled econo- 
mies in the rest of the world, they are 
up against it. They have to turn to 
their own government. On the eco- 
nomic level alone, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for the Russians, depending 
upon the extent of their control of 
the rest of the world, to force us into 
a position of actually setting up more 
controls over our economy. 

Then, of course, there is the well- 
known technique of infiltration and 
the use of social and economic forces 
within our own society, toward which 
we are now, fortunately, turning our 
attention. 

In these ways I think that it is 
quite possible to find ourselves with 
troops all over the world and weak- 
ness within the buffer areas that we 
are trying to protect. 

Mr. Kerner: When you look at 
this problem from every angle, as you 
have been trying to envisage it, do 
you not feel that there are certain 
issues involved? First, as to whether 
the United Nations could do some- 
thing about it. Could the United Na- 
tions bring the Soviet Union and the 
United States together on some basis 
of agreement? Or should there be a 
meeting first at the highest level of 
Stalin and President Truman? 

Mr. Tay or: I think that you are 


getting off my point a little. Th 
United Nations is no more and n 
less than the people who compose 1 
What I am arguing for—I can tal 
mainly about China, for I do ne 
know anything about the rest ¢ 
these countries—is that we shoul 
look at China not as a vacuum bv 
as a people which is developing i 
many ways. We should look at Chin 
and try to find there the things tha 
we can help to support and to dé 
velop. In other words, we should de 
feat the Russians at their own game 
which is that of sparing their militar 
forces by using political and othe 
ideas and other forces. 


Mr. Kerner: That has to start a 
home, I suppose, because we have t 
have a basis on which to attract othe 
peoples. And since one argues tha 
one cannot take reaction and mak 
any headway against the Russians 
the entire policy of the United State 
must be one that is both internal am 
foreign with regard to these ideas ¢ 
meeting the Soviet impact and th 
Soviet challenge the world around. 


Mr. Cote: Well, gentlemen, ou 
brief survey has shown that most ¢ 
Asia is in ferment. The native people 
in Indonesia and Indo-China are i 
rebellion. There is an uneasy peace i 
Malaya. Even the recently freed Re 
public of the Philippines is experienc 
ing grave uprising. Japan apparentl 
is peaceful under a United State 
rule, but beneath the surface stron 
forces of reaction are still present ani 
may take control once our forces ar 
withdrawn. But civil war in Chin 
apparently looms as the great threa 
to peace. 


Taylor has suggested that a re 
form program in China might lead 
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collapse of the Communist ele- oppose any limitation of its program, 
mts there, but he agrees with whether great or small, and says that 
idemeyer that military force, in in all our plans we must reckon with 
/lf, cannot eliminate communism. _ the increasing strength of the Soviet 
erner believes that Russia will Union. 
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